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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK IN MODERN EDUCATION 


OPAL BOSTON 


SUPERVISOR, SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT“, INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


S the concept of education has broad- 
ened to include the development of 
the social and emotional life of the child 
as well as the academic achievement, so 
has there been an attempt to understand 
that which should go into the educational 
process that will help the child realize the 
goal set for him as an individual in school. 
The goal is to make use of the school ex- 
perience to the maximum of his ability to 
help insure a growth toward maturity 
that will proceed in a healthy satisfying 
manner. Along with the right of all 
children to an education is the responsibil- 
ity of the community to make it possible 
for each child to take advantage of this 
opportunity to the extent that it is pos- 
sible for him to do so. 


* On leave this year. 


As one way of assisting in meeting this 
responsibility, many school systems have 
established school social work programs 
(also known as visiting teacher service, 
visiting counselor service, home and 
school visitor service, etc.). This pro- 
vides a specialized form of case work and 
is an integral part of the total school pro- 
gram. Like any other special service in 
the school, it is supplementary to the 
work of the teacher and, to be effective, 
must be skillfully coordinaved and in- 
tegrated with other school services. This 
integration can take place only if there 
is a clear understanding of the function of 
each member of the school staff—teacher, 
nurse, psychologist, dean, social worker, 
administrator, and others, and an accep- 
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tance that each has a special competence, 
_achieved through specific professional 
training, which he uses to help the child 
in school. This help is given through a 
team work relationship, each making a 
contribution that supplements that of 
others, not duplicating other services. 


- A Broader Function 


School social work also has a broader 
function as a part of the total mental 
hygiene program of the school with its 
emphasis on prevention. This contribu- 
tion is made not only by direct service 
to the child and his family, but also 
through consultative service to the 
teacher in relation to problems that can 
best be handled by her. It may be also 
through participation in in-service teacher 
training and adult education programs. 
Because of the case worker’s unique posi- 
tion in relation to the young child in 
school and the close continuing wotking 
relationship with the teacher, early iden- 
tification of symptoms is possible. The 
social worker, as 2 member of the regular 
school staff, can contribute to total cur- 
riculum, planning in committees, faculty 
meetings, and other group activities. 
Through her knowledge of the difficulties 
individual children are having with the 
current educational program and her par- 
ticular skill in understanding and in- 
terpreting children’s behavior and atti- 
tudes, she brings increased awareness of 
many factors to be considered by teachers 
and administrators in changing and devel- 
oping school programs to meet the needs 
of all children. 

The acceptance of social case work in 
schools is based on the assumption that 
some children are unable to profit by their 
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school experience without individual help. 
Their problems may be such that the 
teacher cannot help the child alone, 
whether she has the particular skill or 
specialized training or not, because the 
help required, if she attempted to give it, 
would cor:plicate her role as a teacher. 
She individwalizes the child, but she can 
only do this to the extent that it permits 
her at the same time to discharge her re- 
sponsibility to the group in the class- 
room. The case work relationship re- 
quires a use of self in the interaction of 
two people which cannot be achieved 
under such group circumstances. 


on the Child 


The school social worker, because of 
her specialized training in social work and 
education, her focus on the child having 
the problem, and a close cooperative and 
continuing relationship with school per- 
Through 


case work service, the child is helped to 


sonnel, can give this service. 


function more adequately as a person in 
relation to the wider group in which he 
The social 
worker’s function is to help the child who 
is indicating that he is having difficulty 
in his use of the school experience by such 
behavior as truancy, poor academic 
achievement in spite of good ability, ag- 
gressive hostile behavior, shy withdrawn 
behavior, stealing, thwarting authority. 
She will give this service through working 
with the child, the parent, and the teacher 
as well as through the use of other school 
and community resources. 

Helping implies that the individual be- 
ing served is himself participating in 
whatever is happening to him. The child 


lives during the school day. 
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must be actively entering into the helping 
process if he is to achieve real progress in 
his social, emotional, and academic ad- 
justment. It is especially important that 
the child be the focus of the service. The 
case worker will work directly with him 
in an attempt together to understand 
what it is that is getting in his way of 
making positive use of his school experi- 
ence. Through a case work relationship 
with the child, the worker helps him to 
take what responsibility he can within 
himself for working with his problem. 
This relationship will not take the place 
of that which the child has with the 
teacher. It is different, and attention is 
directed toward enabling him to use his 
relationship with the teacher more con- 
structively as well as toward a modifica- 
tion of his behavior and attitudes. 

The case worker will help the parents 


to understand the child’s problem at 
school, the school’s responsibility in rela- 
tion to the child, and how the parents can 
share this responsibility. The difficulties 
the child has are frequently symptoms of 
deeper, underlying problems. The case 
worker will work with the child and his 
family on the aspects of his problem 
that relate to his school difficulties. She 
will help them make use of such com- 
munity services as the family agency, 
child placing agency, group work agency, 
psychiatric clinic, and others. 

From study and observation we know 
that the way a child is living in school is, 
to a great extent, an indication of the 
way he is feeling about and adjusting to 
his total living experience. -There could 
be no greater challenge to education and 
to social work. 


NOTE 
The articles in this issue of Understanding the Child were prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of School Social Workers, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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THE HOME AND SCHOOL COUNSELOR AND THE 
PRINCIPAL WORK TOGETHER 


MILDRED S. JONES 


PRINCIPAL, NO. 23 SCHOOL, 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


T has been apparent for some time that 

educators are becoming more and 
more concerned about the individual 
child, realizing that the only way to help 
the group is by reaching the needs of the 
individuals in the group. Principals are 
aware that it is their responsibility to see 
that all the needs of the child—social, 
emotional, and aesthetic, as well as the 
needs of the mind—are met. Thus the 
school is including as its function much 
that was formerly considered outside its 


sphere. The school has an obligation to 


| provide good education for all children, 
_ reaching every individual in the way best 
' suited to him. This includes educating 
' the mildly atypical child of today who 
: may be the social problem of tomorrow. 
’ To help carry out this task there has been 
added to many school staffs a social 
' worker, a home and school counselor,* 
’ bringing a different kind of approach and 


technique. 


A Worker in Mental Hygiene 


This home and school counselor is a 
worker in the field of mental hygiene. 
She is a liaison person who reaches both 
the home and the school on the common 
By 
giving support and practical help the 


ground of concern for the child. 


* Title used in Rochester for school social 
workers. 
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home and school counselor is able to make 
the work of the administrator and the 
teacher more effective and more efficient. 

At the beginning of the school year 
children are referred by teachers on the 
basis of symptomatic behavior shown in 
the classroom. It soon becomes apparent 
that behavior stems from certain causes, 
some of which may be roughly classified 
as follows—interference of relatives in 
the home, physical disabilities, broken 
homes, standards of intelligence, sibling 
and war-connected problems. 
These causes are not always single, but one 
usually stands out. The wise administra- 
tor realizes that these referrals to the home 
and school counselor by the teacher are 
an important part of the school’s guidance 
program. It is good for the teacher to 
talk with some one who is not in a super- 


rivalry, 


vising position. Together teacher and 
counselor pool their understanding of the 
child’s behavior. By helping the teacher 
to understand thoroughly the behavior of 
a few children and the best kind of ap- 
proach to be used the counselor gives the 
teacher a better appreciation of all chil- 
dren. 

The administrator and the counselor, 
however, must take personal account of 
individual differences in teachers as well 
as individual differences in children—i.e. 
differences in age, in training, in life satis- 
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factions, and in physical and emotional 
stamina. Someone has said that the teach- 
er’s role requires both that she have an 
understanding of the child as a growing 
individual, and, of equal importance, that 
she be herself the kind of mature individ- 
ual we would like the child to be. 

As soon as the teachers’ referrals come 
in they are used by the counselor and the 
administrator as a basis for planning the 
year’s program of work. Such a program 
is most flexible. All referrals cannot and 
should not be taken for intensive study. 
Each problem is considered in its relation 
to the total school program. It must be 
understood that this guidance program is 
a partial program, with most schools hav- 
ing the services of a counselor from one- 
half day to two full days per week. Care 
must be taken, therefore, not to list so 
many cases that there is insufficient time 
to do a satisfactory job with any one of 
them. This screening of cases is another 
important step in a realistic guidance pro- 
gram and is of great value to the adminis- 
trator. He is able to get a picture of the 
nature and extent of the problems within 
his school and to participate in planning a 
program to meet these problems. 


Helpful Conferring 


It has already been noted that not all 
cases can be taken for special study. 
Worthwhile results can be achieved from 
merely a helpful conferring on a case by 
teacher, administrator, and counselor. 


Here is Helen who is an adopted 
daughter. Her foster parents are old 
and have little understanding of the 
needs of a young child. They are dis- 
satisfied with Helen because she does 
not seem grateful for all the material 


things that have been given to her. 
They feel that she is vain, self-centered, 
and lacking in affection. Helen finds it 
hard to please them and has run away 
from home twice. The school has seen 
Helen change from a happy, care-free 
child to a nervous, high-strung girl 
who does not work well in school, is 
frequently defiant, and cannot be 
trusted. The mother is turning to re- 
ligion for help with Helen. She does 
not want the school “to interfere” but 
prefers to handle ber problem in her 
own way. 


In conferences with Helen’s teachers, 
the home and school counselor has helped 
them to understand Helen and her great 
need for warmth, approbation, affection, 
and a feeling of security in the school 
situation. Thus the program’s achieve- 
ment is not always what can be done di- 
rectly for a child, but how it affects the 
teacher’s attitude toward the child. 

Some cases are not taken for intensive 
work because the prognosis is not good. 
Due to the limitation of service, the school 
must of necessity select cases in which it 
is felt worthwhile gains can be made. 

The procedures used by the home and 
school counselor are the same as those of 
counselors everywhere. The counselor 
works intensively with the child, the 
home, and the school. 

The child is sometimes observed in his 
classroom. In his interviews with the 
counselor an attempt is made to stimulate 
in the child a desire to become more in- 
dependent and to make a better social ad- 
justment. He is helped to analyze the 
immature satisfactions he derives from his 
behavior, and by use of challenge and en- 
couragement he is induced to discover 
more mature types of satisfaction. By in- 
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direct and direct treatment each child 
may be helped toward emotional growth. 


Working With Parents 


In her work with parents, the coun- 
selor learns how they view the problem 
and what the child’s status is within his 
environmental field. She realizes that 
parents need education in the field of 
child training. They need to discover 
how their attitudes affect the child’s de- 
velopment. She may at times suggest 
books or pamphlets which they may read 
to get help. Many come for consultation 
about their children. 

The counselor has regular individual 
conferences with teachers. She does not 
cut across the teacher’s status as an expert 


' in the classroom, but offers to the teacher 


additional information -about children 
which gives her a better understanding of 
them and enables her to help more wisely 
and sympathetically. 

Conferences with other members of 
the school staff who share the child are 
an important part of the work of the 
counselor. From the nurse, the psychol- 
ogist, and the special subject teachers 
the counselor attempts to get a true pic- 
ture of the child in his school situation. 
Her conferences with teacher and ad- 
ministrator make them more sensitive to 
the problem of child development and 
help them to recognize in the child’s be- 
havior evidence that growth is not going 


smoothly along the most desirable lines. 

School and home must work together. 
As life in school and out grows more 
complex the help of the counselor is in- 
creasingly needed. Teacher and adminis- 
trator have little time for continued con- 
tacts with the home and the parents. 
The counselor strives to study the home 
and out-of-school life of the child. Be- 
cause she is trained to recognize harmful 
social factors and is experienced in the use 
of resources for bringing about better 
conditions and attitudes, she may avert 
serious consequences, such as failure and 
delinquency. 

Today’s home and school counselor 
(the school social worker) is especially 
trained to work with children who are 
emotionally disturbed. If in treatment 
interviews it is discovered that the prob- 
lem requires psychiatric service, it is he 
counselor who makes the necessary « *- 
rangements for the child to go to a 
guidance clinic where he can receive help 
from a psychiatrist. 

With a program such as the one dis- 
cussed the administrator can feel that 
his school is really accepting its share of 
responsibility. for the personality develop- 
ment of the child. Personality traits, at- 
titudes and habits are products of a proc- 
ess as slow as growth itself. The school 
cannot change the past but it can provide 
a better opportunity for the future de- 
velopment of the child. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE IN AND OF THE COMMUNITY 


BY 


ROBERT C. TABER 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUPIL PERSONNEL AND COUNSELLING, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


HE public school has been described 

as “remote from life beyond its walls” 
and “‘an island around which the activities 
of the neighborhood flow”. The recent 
years have witnessed a vast change for 
the better. Schools have increasingly be- 
come in and of the community. ‘There 
is now a definite tendency for a two-way 
articulation between the school and the 
neighborhood. The schools, through 
their various activities, are moving out 
into the community, and drawing upon 
the vitality of neighborhood activities and 
incorporsting them 
school program. 


the over-all 
The evidences of this 
encouraging trend are many, and take 
four specific forms. 


into 


New Life in the Curriculum 
New life has been breathed into the 


curriculum, which was formerly all too 
often stereotyped and remote from com- 
munity developments. The use of cur- 
rent events was probably the earliest in- 
novation. Now there are many programs 
which draw heavily upon the community. 
Children in the early grades visit the local 
fire department, the police stations, the 
post offices and other community institu- 
tions. Professional and business leaders 
are invited to speak at career forums. 
The more vigorous Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations provide a leavening process 
through the interplay of the attitudes and 
ideologies of lay persons and educators. 


School-work programs, which enable a 
pupil to attend school part time and to 
work part time, represent education’s ef- 
fort to use the practical, work-a-day 
world as a part of its laboratory. Stu- 
dents are now encouraged to volunteer 
their services in social agencies, thereby 
sharpening their sense of community re- 
sponsibility, and giving them practical 
experience in working with people, Vo- 
cational schools are seeking the advice of 
business and labor leaders, with a view to 
modifying their courses of study, in order 
that they may keep pace with the changes 
which are occurring beyond the walls of 
the school. 

The schools are now directly partici- 
pating in community affairs. School 
officials and teachers are serving on health 
and welfare committees, in neighborhood 
councils, and in city-wide safety pro- 
grams. Pupils also directly participate in 
civic activities such as cleaner street cam- 
paigns, clothing drives, contributions to 
the Community Chest, the Red Cross, 
and other agencies. They are engaging in 
radio broadcasts and television programs. 
One of the most promising developments 
has been student participation in city 
planning, in which the children not only 
help to improve their own homes, but 
after observing their neighborhoods, build 
models representative of good city plan- 
ning. 
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Schools as Community Centers 


Schools in ever larger numbers are be- 
coming in themselves community centers. 
School buildings, which for generations 
were promptly closed at dismissal time, 
are now open afternoons and evenings for 
community activities. Many boards of 
education use their buildings for after- 
school recreation sponsored-by the local 
school district or other public and private 
agencies. Organizations of adults with 
a social purpose have access to use of 
school buildings even though their ac- 
tivities are not directly of an educational 
nature. Through this extension of their 
activities the schools have not only gained 
the good will of the public but they have 
modified the pupil’s concept of the school 
as an “ivory tower”. 


Schools and Social Agencies 


An extremely important evidence of 
the schools bursting their bonds of isola- 
tion is the full and more effective use 
which is now being made of health and 
welfare agencies. With the advent of the 
school social worker, also known as the 
counselor* or visiting teacher, the school 
demonstrated its recognition of the re- 
sponsibility for the physical and emo- 
tional health of the child, as well as his 
academic training. The learning process 
may be blocked by physical handicap, or 
Until the 
schools can help to alleviate whatever is 
holding the child back, the educational 
process is defeated. 

In the past, schools and social agencies 
have all too often existed side by side, but 
with little 


by an emotional disturbance. 


direct connection between 


*In Philadelphia, school counselor is the title 
used for school social worker. 


them. The teacher, very understandably, 
cannot take responsibility for helping 
children whose problems are deep-seated, 
or have their crigin outside the classroom. 
Classes are large. The pressures upon the 
teacher are many. 

It takes time and skill to help a pupil 
entangled in the web of complexities 
which may surround him. Through the 
interpretation of the counselor the teacher 
secures understanding of the extenuating 
circumstances which may exist in a par- 
ticular family, each differing from an- 
other. The teacher can be more tolerant 
and helpful when he understands the fac- 
tors which give rise to maladjustment in 
his pupils. Parents are often working at 
cross purposes with the school. Through 
the counseler the parents can secure a 
better understanding of the purpose of 
the school and its practices, thereby en- 
abling parents to handle their children’s 
fears and misunderstandings construc- 
tively. Special skill and extensive knowl- 
edge of community resources are neces- 
sary before they can be used effectively. 
The counselor, if professionally trained, 
has the necessary insight and skill to en- 
able the child and the family to avail 
themselves of the service of health and 
welfare agencies. The referral to a spe- 
cialized service can never be of a me- 
Both the children and 
their parents must be helped to an aware- 
ness of the problem, and must be in- 
formed of the variety of services which 


chanical nature. 


exist. 

The changing attitude of the schools 
toward delinquent children further re- 
flects the extent to which the school has 
been permeated by the concept of* con- 
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sidering the child, not as he appears in 
the classroom alone, but in his total life 
in the community. Schools have been 
baffled by the delinquent child. They 
were once primarily concerned with shift- 
ing the responsibility to the Juvenile 
Court, or some other agency. 


“Delinquent” Behavior 


When the delinquent was considered a 
deliberate malefactor “possessed of the 
devil” and “born to be a criminal”, the 
schools could with a clear conscience 
dodge responsibility. The mere detection 
and isolation of the delinquent, bringing 
him to “swift and sure punishment”, ful- 
filled the schools’ duty. But as the 
modern conception of delinquent behavior 
developed, the schools were obliged to re- 
define their attitude and responsibility 
from that of prosecution and punishment 
to understanding and treatment. 

More thoughtful educators realized 
that not only had the schools failed to 
take responsibility for prevention and 


treatment, but that they were actually 
contributing to delinquency. A cold and 
formal atmosphere in the classroom, a 
rigid curriculum, repressive discipline re- 


lying heavily on authority and fear, were 
not uncommon in our schools. The per- 
sistent pressure to make children con- 
form, and the tendency to ride roughshod 
over individual interests and tempera- 
ments, were hardly conducive to sound 
personality growth of pupils. 

These developments, although uneven, 
reflect the recognition of the urgently 
needed articulation between school and 
the community. Our public schools 
throughout the nation are beginning to 
make themselves felt as they assume a 
positive and vigorous role in their neigh- 


borhoods. 


and vitalizing their own programs by 


They are likewise enriching 


reaching out into the community and 
making use of the vast resources at their 
command to supplement the formal ac- 
tivity of the classroom. 
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FIRST STEPS IN ESTABLISHING A SCHOOL 
SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM 


BY 


HELEN W. HARLAND 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF VISITING COUNSELORS, CHAMPAIGN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


NDERSTANDING of the purpose 

of the program, its scope, and the 
types of problems with which the worker 
deals are among the first areas to be con- 
sidered in establishing a school social 
work program. 

The school social worker is concerned 
with the child in school who is unable to 
make the full use of the program the 
school offers. She is concerned in finding 
out what iimiting factors exist and in 
working out within the school setting a 
satisfactory educational plan for the child. 
This involves working with all school per- 
sonnel. Case work service to the in- 
dividual child often enables him to estab- 
lish better personal relationships—both in 
The 


school social worker works with parents 


the school and in his community. 


and with community ageacies in effecting 
better plans for the child. Close working 
relationship with the classroom teacher 
is imperative, since the teacher is in a 
strategic position to observe symptoms. 
Awareness of symptoms that are danger 
signals leads to an early identification of 
the child who then may be helped before 
problerns become serious and require long 
and costly treatment. 


Interpreting a New Service 


Interpretation of a new service in the 
schools can be implemented in a number 
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of ways. The understanding and accep- 
tance by the faculty of a school social 
work service is conditioned by the super- 
intendent’s conviction concerning the 
service. I found helpful the statements 
made by the administrator at a general 
faculty meeting during the pre-school 
planning conference. These statements 
consisted of the reasons the school board 
had considered in initiating the service. 
Following this statement, I had an op- 
portunity to give explanation to the en- 
tire group and to smaller groups in work- 
shops. When school opened, further op- 
portunities were afforded for interpreta- 
tion at building meetings. Discussions 
with the teachers of symptoms that were 
disturbing in the classroom, and how 
these might be indications of the child’s 
adjustment, proved fruitful for both 
teacher and case worker. All of these 
methods can be used in preliminary in- 
terpretation, and each case that is handled 
with the teacher also furnishes an addi- 
I found 
that as a teacher makes referrals she gains 
deeper insight into the service and is able 
to identify symptoms and disturbances in 
children at much earlier stages. 

All school personnel need to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the types of prob- 
lems and the symptoms that indicate a 


tional means of interpretation. 


troubled child. There are many degrees 
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and types of aggressive behavior that are 
symptomatic; at the other extreme are the 
children who are withdrawn, who do not 
participate in group activities, who have 
no friends, and who never smile. Un- 
usual attention-getting devices and 
bizarre behavior are of concern. Lying, 
stealing, and repeated fighting are symp- 
toms which, in addition to causing serious 
group situations, indicate that the child 
is having problems in his living. The 
child who is experiencing school failure, 
who cannot concentrate, merits attention. 
Truancies, both consecutive and spotty, 
are indicative of a problem in some area 
of the child’s experience. Other children 
show signs of neglect which keep them 
from participating successfully in the 
All these are problems with 
which the school social worker may help. 


classroom. 


Little Overlapping 


The service of the school social worker 
is distinct from other services in the 
school, such as the school psychologist, 
the speech correctionist, the nurse, or the 
remedial reading teacher. There should 
be little overlapping. A mutual under- 
standing of each other’s services should 
lead to an integration that will result in 
more effective plans for the child. The 
case worker offers a service that is sup- 
plementary to the teachers’ skills. The 
teacher has a responsibility for all children 
in her classroom. The social worker has 
a concern for the troubled child. Each 
has a contribution to make to the adjust- 
ment of the troubled child—the case 
worker in the individual approach and the 
use of case work services, the teacher in 
her ability to aid the child in the group 


situation and to help him to have an ex- 
perience of success. 

The case worker is a part of the school, 
yet she cannot take over the responsibility 
She should 
assure the teacher that she realizes there is 


for classroom management. 


a limit to what the teacher can do in 
allowing the interests of one or two in- 
dividuals to interfere with the group ac- 
The case worker’s focus is on 
the individual. It might seem that there 
is a wide difference between these two 


tivities. 


points of view, but by frank discussion of 
each situation, as it arises, a common 
ground can be met. 


Mutual Sharing 


A mutual sharing of plans on each case 
with recognition of what constitutes the 
limits of each service is one of the surest 
ways of effecting adequate interpretation. 
The teacher can make and implement 
plans within the group which are a unique 
contribution to the child’s development. 

The case worker will want to consider 
what the feelings of teachers may be in 
accepting this new service and in brinz- 
ing the problem noted in the school room 
to the attention of the school social 
worker. The teachers may have questions 
concerning what the case worker does 
with the child and what her objectives 
are in seeing the child. Will the case 
worker see the problem as the teacher sees 
it? May the teacher feel that she is ad- 
mitting failure? I have found it advisa- 
ble to aid the teacher in seeing that the 
objective of work with the child, individ- 
ually and in his environment, is to help 
him to be a happier individual and to be 
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able to use what is offered in good educa- 
tional planning. 

Most originate with the 
teacher. However, they also are made by 


referrals 


other school personnel, such as speech cor- 
rectionists, psychologists, and the nurse. 
The teacher will probably want to discuss 
a situation with her principal and then de- 
cide to make the referral to the school 
social worker. 


The Referral Blank 


It is desirable that the case worker for- 
mulate, with the help of school faculty, 
2 referral blank that is simple and use- 
ful for everyone in the school. This may 
be signed by both the teacher and the 
principal. Since the principal is the per- 
son administratively responsible he should 
be aware of the activity of school per- 
sonnel in his building. For this reason, 
our school has felt it wise to have referrals 
cleared through the principal. The close 
working relationship between teacher, 
principal, and case worker is the crux of 
a good referral system. Often a teacher 
will discuss a particular situation with the 
case worker, at which time a decision may 
be made to defer referral on the case or 
the case may be accepted for immediate 
study and work. In establishing a school 
social work service, I found it expedient 
at times to accept these verbal referrals 
but to proceed toward written referrals. 
A written statement of the problem has 
advantages. From the start it makes the 
teacher a participant, and she has an op- 
portunity, after discussing the situation 
with the school social worker and her 
principal, to reexamine and think about 
the problem. It enables the school social 
worker to understand the problem as the 
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teacher sees it. It is helpful to go back to 
the teacher’s original statement of the 
problem to evaluate what has been ac- 
complished and, in some instances, to see 
how the teacher’s and my knowledge of 
the full problem has changed. 

I found it effective to make plans with 
the principal and teachers for a regular 
working schedule in each building. The 
hour before school opens in the morning 
is a good time to secure and discuss refer- 
rals and to make contacts with teachers. 
Conferences with non-teaching principals 
may be held during school hours. Teach- 
ers should not be disturbed during class 
hours, but some principals arrange for 
teachers to be free for a short period when 
conferences are needed. A schedule has 
the advantage of enabling teachers, chil- 
dren, and parents to know on which days 
of the week and which hours the case 
worker will be in the building. Appoint- 
ments for conferences and interviews can 
be planned. in advance. By careful. plan- 
ning and a good referral system, the 
worker will be able to reduce the number 
of emergencies and case work service can 
be offered to a greater number of children. 


A Private Office 


To work effectively with the individual 
child and parent, the school social worker 
needs a private office for interviewing and 
a private telephone. Some secretarial help 
which will enable the worker to have ade- 
quate records is essential. Records should 
not be time consuming. A careful ex- 
amination should be made of the purpose 
I found the 


following records useful: a referral blank, 


various records are to serve. 


an individual record on each case, a master 
file card for each child receiving service, 
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and an intake book.* Discussion with 
the superintendent of the school system of 
the type and frequency of reports desired 
will be helpful to the school social worker 
in deciding what statistics should be kept. 
It is important for the school social 
worker to evaluate carefully the use of 
Statistics in interpreting the program, and 
to consult again with the National Asso- 
ciation of School Social Workers for help 
_in exploring the use of statistics and rec- 
ords with her superintendent. 


It is necessary to have an integration of 
all school services. In addition co factors 
already mentioned, I have found it help- 
ful to plan conferences of interested in- 
dividuals within the school system on 
specific cases. Representatives of each 


* Samples of records and forms can be secured 
from the National Association of School Social 
Workers, One Park Avenue, Room 810, New York 
16, New York. 


profession will have a viewpoint and vital 
observations to contribute towards the 
understanding of the child. The findings 
of the psychologist give a measurement of 
the child’s ability and material on his 
personality development. The teacher 
presents her observations of the child in 
the classroom. his achievement, and his 
adjustment in the group. The knowledge 
that the nurse can give of physical factors 
is important. The school social worker 
contributes an understanding of the child 
himself, of factors at home, at school, and 
in the community which have influenced 
the child’s adjustment in the school. 
Each profession has a unique contribution 
to make in understanding the child and in 
implementing plans which will give him 
an opportunity to experience successful 
achievement and satisfactory personal re- 
lationships within the group. 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 
LEARN FROM EACH OTHER 


BY 


SHIRLEY LEONARD 


CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


HE meeting of minds among edu- 

cators and social workers through ex- 
change of information and planned ac- 
tivities toward better service for school 
children is a hopeful trend in some com- 
munities. Following is a brief account 
of a two-way progressive educational 
project started in New York City in 
1942, when the marked increase of delin- 
quency was a matter of concern to both 
educators and social workers. 

One regional executive secretary in the 
New York City Welfare Council brought 
together from Family 
Agencies and Department of Welfare, 


representatives 


clinics and placement agencies for chil- 
and 
and 
and 
was 


dren, medical personnel from public 
private organizations, settlements 
group work programs, protective 
The outcome 


a Workshop Committee on Schools 


prosecuting agencies. 
and 
Social Agencies with representatives from 
these functional groups, which ever since 
has planned and given fifteen session 
courses (two each school year) for public 
The total committee 
divides itself into five sub-committees, 


school personnel. 


each of which takes over planning of 
content and selection of speakers for sev- 
eral of the sessions. 


Seven Hundred Teachers 


Since 1942 around seven hundred 


teachers, in groups of thirty-five or more, 
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have taken the course. They have come 
from all school divisions—kindergarten 
up to senior high school; special depart- 
ments, such as attendance; school nurses; 
teachers of the mentally defective; the 
physically handicapped; the intellectually 
gifted, etc. The participating agencies 
have remained the same, changing at times 
their representatives on the planning com- 
mittee, and using many different members 
of their respective staffs to present mate- 
rial to the teachers. Each fifteen-session 
workshop has used about twenty social 
workers. The leader, a school social 
worker from the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance, has participated in the planning of 
content, presiding at each meeting, intro- 
ducing guest speakers, placing their pro- 
grams in the total community picture, 
and integrating materia] from one session 
to the next. 

Since teachers receive credit for this 
course from the Board of Education, cer- 
tain academic standards must be met. 
There are three written assignments: One 
is a report of a book from a carefully 
chosen bibliography; another is a paper 
on “A Child In My Classroom In Need Of 
Help From An Outside Agency”; the 
third, in lieu of a final examination, is a 


critical analysis of the course. Each 


' teacher comments frankly as to why some 


sessions were helpful and some were not. 
Samples of the last two sets of papers 


be 
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are discussed by the teachers themselves, 
and also are used by the Workshop Com- 
mittee as a basis for planning successive 
courses. Hence there is a constant effort 
to make the content increasingly real and 
The 


addition to the committee of several 


vital in terms of teachers’ needs. 


teachers who had been especially respon- 
sive students in previous workshops has 


helped toward this end. 


A Mental Hygiene Creed 
The Workshop Planning Committee 


has given much consideration to the. 


amount of class time to be devoted to 
factual information about agency pro- 
grams and procedures and the philosophy 
of human relations, which is so necessary 
to the right kind of referrals. This latter 
is especially important, because so little of 
it has been included in teacher training. 
Each sub-committee chairman tells her 
prospective agency discussants the kind 
of factual information that teachers need. 
She then gives them a kind of Mental Hy- 
giene “Creed”, formulated by the Plan- 
ning Committee, asking them to bring 
as many of its emphases into their case 
The “Creed” has 
ten main points, such as the right of the 
individual to take or refuse help, the 
carry-over of home attitudes into the 
school, the meaning of success and failure 


discussion as possible. 


to personality development, the value of 
expressing upset feeling to a non-judg- 
mental listener, etc. 

In the first two or three sessions of the 
course the leader brings out in discussion 
the ideals and the objectives of all of us, 
whether teachers, social workers or par- 
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ents, for the children now in school—how 
they can be helped, not only to enjoy and 
profit from classroom activities, but also 
to be laying foundations for adult satis- 
factions in work and family life, develop- 
ing ability to get something from, and 
give something to, the life of their respec- 
tive communities. We stress the class- 
room as a strategic spot for discovering 
the material and emotional needs of many 
children, the frustrations experienced by 
them in trying to meet these needs, and 
the infinite variety of patterns of ad- 
justment. We dwell on the key impor- 
tance of adults in the patterning of chil- 
drens’ personalities, and we analyze in de- 
tail the specific contributions each of the 
three groups (parents, teachers, and social 
workers) can make in helping school chil- 
dren, especially if they work together. 


Informal Panel Presentations 


The next ten sessions are held in various 
settings—a family agency, a childrens’ 
court, a settlement, a clinic, a housing 
project, etc. The frame-work in which 
the agency workers present their material 
varies in relation to the sub-committees’ 
plan. Recently the trend has been away 
from the long detailed discussion of one 
case—a procedure used in 1943. Now 
we have informal panel presentations. 
For example: two or three meetings may 
be given over to representatives of family 
agencies and the Department of Welfare, 
each describing his service briefly. From 
then on the teachers take over, telling of 
family situations impinging on the class- 
room performance of their pupils. A few 
of the teachers report in class, from time 
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to time, on some difficult pupils whose 
behavior they are trying to modify. 
Gradually there develops among some 
members of the class more capacity for 
real observation and a finer appreciation 
of the crucially important role they play 
in day-by-day contacts with troubled in- 
dividuals. 


Free-for-All Discussions 


At least three times during the course 
we have no scheduled guest speakers, but 
instead a _ free-for-all discussion of 
questions stimulated by previous meet- 
ings. One teacher remarks with a “so- 
what” note in her voice: “Back of every 
child who is a nuisance in school is a mal- 
adjusted parent, who won’t even come 
when the principal sends for him”. And 
the agency says “they must want help”. 
We go to town then on parents’ at- 
titudes toward school as a symbol of 
authority, or of their childhood failures 
or frustrations, or possibly their own 
happiest experiences, which they wish 
their children to repeat. We discuss 
the fact that many of us find it easier 
to sympathize with difficult children 
than with immature or “cantankerous” 
adults. We examine the school’s ap- 
proach to such parents. It may be made 
with a long arraignment of the child’s 
misdeeds, thus arousing further hostility 
and defiance. Or it may be made on the 
basis of common interest in helping the 
child. We recognize together that there 
are many parents, who, because of their 
own early traumatic life experience, can- 
not be helpful to their children and can- 
not profit by teacher or agency help. 
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Children of such parents of course con- 
stitute an even greater challenge to the 
school to afford them at least some of the 
satisfactions of which their family life 
has cruelly deprived them. 

It would be hard to say which group 
learns most from our sessions together— 
the teachers or the social workers. Those 
of us who are in the latter group have 
learned that we sometimes talk too much, 
and with too many clichés; that teachers 
think we can tell more about what causes 
a child’s behavior than what the teacher 
can do in class to correct it; that we 
sometimes “pick the brains” of a child’s 
They 


wish more face-to-face contacts, and give- 


teacher, and are never seen again. 
and-take conversation. A most frequent 
recommendation from the class is that 
principals and supervisors also take such a 
course. 


Knowing Each Other Informally 


Both teachers and social workers have 
liked the variety of meeting in various 
settings and sections of the city. Two 
different groups even attended by special 
arrangement carefully chosen meetings 
of the New York State Conference of 
Social Work. Special guests also add to 
the variety. Some of the social work stu- 
dents assigned to the Bureau of Child 
Guidance for training attend all sessions, 
thus learning the teachers’ point of view, 
and getting first-hand knowledge of this 
miniature experiment in community or- 
ganization. Two of these students have 
written their theses on the workshop pro- 
grams, interviewing teacher members of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER AND THE PARENTS 


BY 


ANNA BRAUNSTEIN 


VISITING TEACHER, CHILD STUDY SERVICE, PHOENIX ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


ORE and more educators are re- 

alizing that the “whole child” 
comes to school. in many schools teach- 
ers have conferences with parents when 
the child begins is schooling. These 
teachers believe they can help the child 
to a better school adjustment and prevent 
many difficulties if they know the child’s 
parents and his background. 

The school social worker is employed 
to aid in the adjustment of children who 
have problems which interfere either with 
their own learning or that of the group. 
School people recognize that the child 
who does not behave or learn as he should 
has a problem and needs help. Usually 
the teacher has done all she can within 
the limitations of the classroom to relieve 
the situation. She is asking for needed 
and well deserved help when she refers a 
child to the social worker. The teacher, 
as well as the social worker, knows that 
the overt behavior of the disturbing child 
is a symptom of maladjustment. A com- 
plete study from every source that may 
affect the child is needed to locate the 
cause of the difficulty. Since children, 
particularly young children, are dependent 
upon their immediate environment, the 
influence of the home and the parents is 
very important. Therefore, when the 
problem is one which cannot easily be 
solved by the school, the school social 
worker enlists the parents’ help in ex- 


ploring family relationships and in re- 
lieving tensions of which the parent was 
hitherto unaware. 


Understanding the Problem 


The first step in helping the child to a 
better school adjustment is to understand 
him and his problem. The child can 
sometimes tell what is troubling him, but 
he can rarely describe the situation or the 
relationships to which he really is react- 
ing. The social worker’s objective in in- 
terviewing the parent is to understand the 
child and his behavior in order to learn 
the probable causes of it. She can then 
offer assistance in providing better condi- 
tions for the child. The worker tries to 
help the parents look at things from the 
child’s point of view; that is, she helps 
the parent discover what is “wrong” and 
what can be done about it. Most parents 
really want the best for their children 
and want their children to “be good”. 
But it is difficult to view one’s own at- 
titudes and surroundings objectively 
alone, especially after difficulties have 
arisen. Perhaps the reports of two chil- 
dren who were helped will best describe 
a part of the service the school social 
worker can give to a school by “working 
with” parents. 

Dickie asked if the worker would visit 
his home. When he had been in trouble 
before, he always “caught it”. His father 
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worked on the night shift at the mill and 
had lost sleep either to watch the younger 
children or to come to school in Dickie’s 
behalf. Dickie, age 9% in the fourth 
grade, had been referred to the school 
social worker because of stealing fre- 
quently and disturbing the class con- 
stantly. He would fill his pockets with 
pencils, erasers, and money. He would 
do such annoying things as shooting pistol 
caps or paper wads in the school room. 
His work was not good, although his in- 
telligence tests indicated average mental 
ability. His health was good. 

Mrs. B. was a thin, tired, overworked 
woman. Her little house was so clean and 
tidy, it was hard to believe that six small 
children, of whom Dickie was the oldest, 
lived in it. Mrs. B. was concerned over 
Dickie’s behavior, but she doubted that 
discussing the situation would do any 
good. Dickie had been paddled at home 
and at school. He was also scolded and 
kept in at home when he misbehaved 
either at home or at school. 


Dickie’s Real Problem 


Gradually, as Mrs. B. talked about 
Dickie and discussed her own troubles 
with him, she began to see what Dickie’s 
problem really was. He needed status at 
home, consideration, and a feeling that he 
was important. She came to understand 
that if Dickie had to worry about his 


home duties, he could not perform well in 
school. He also needed his own “personal 


Mrs. B. could and did give 
This was 
particularly helpful to Dickie, who had 
not learned the real difference between 
And Dickie also 


property”. 
each child his own drawer. 


“mine” and “yours”. 
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had too many responsibilities at home. 
His help was really needed much of the 
time. But he did not need to feel bur- 
dened by it and resentful about it. His 
parents thought they could give him rec- 
ognition and some rewards. They could 
suggest instead of telling him to do 
things. It made a big difference in 
Dickie’s attitude when he could say, “My 
Pop asked me to keep an eye on Bud and 
Tom because I am the oldest”, instead of 
“I can’t ever do anything. I always gotta 
watch the kids”. Dickie was allowed to 
attend a club meeting alone one evening 
each week at the settlement house. He 
was particularly happy when his parents 
arranged a camp vacation for him. 

Gradually, as the home situation be- 
came more pleasant for Dickie, his need 
to receive constant attention at school de- 
creased. His mother reported that he was 
no longer “finding things”; and _ his 
teacher, that his stealing had stopped and 
his school work had improved. Dickie 
now seemed to be on the way to becoming 
a useful citizen, able to take advantage of 
school opportunities without disturbing 
others. 


Francine 


Another interesting situation is that of 
Francine. Her mother had been expect- 
ing, yet fearing, to hear from the school 
since Francine had enrolled. The grand- 
mother had not wanted Francine sent to 
Mrs. J. thought her 
daughter was “not bright” but hoped the 
school could teach her anyhow. Francine, 


school this yeer. 


age 7, a large, well-developed girl in the 
first grade, had been referred because her 
teacher questioned whether Francine was 
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mature enough to be in school. In three 
months she had shown no interest in any- 
thing and had not learned to take part in 
any activity. Mrs. J. was interested in 
the school’s plan for psychological study 
and frankly told of her worry and con- 
cern over Francine. 

‘The J.’s marriage had been a war ro- 
mance. Mr. J. died in service. It was 
shortly before her baby’s birth that Mrs. 
J. learned that Mr. J. had had his school- 
ing in an institution for the feeble- 
minded. Mrs. J. and her parents worried 
constantly over Francine. Francine could 
not be depended on for the small errands 
usual for a child and always wanted her 
own way. Only her uncle “stood up” for 
her. He was sure she would be “O.K.” 
‘f they would not worry so much about 
her. 

Mrs. J.’s mother accompanied her to 
school to “hear the worst” after Francine 
had had a psychometric test. The grand- 
mother was shocked and the mother re- 
lieved to learn that the test indicated 
only slightly below average mental abil- 
ity. There was no reason for Francine’s 
failure to achieve in school so far as in- 
telligence was concerned. Both the mother 
and grandmother were interested in help- 
ing Francine. They discussed with the 
social worker how they had felt and acted 
toward the child. 

During the many interviews, Mrs. J. 
began to see how her own attitudes had 
hampered Francine’s development. As 
time went on, both Mrs. J. and her 


mother began to worry less over Fran- 


cine’s behavior and to allow her some 
freedom. By the end of the term, Fran- 
cine’s behavior both at home and at school 
had improved a little. Although Fran- 


cine was just beginning to learn, she had 
gained confidence in herself and in her 
ability to do things the other children did. 
She gave promise of progress both in aca- 
demic and social areas and of becoming 
one of the group. This beginning in 
making use of what the school has to 
offer was due to the working together of 


the home and the school through the serv- 


ices of the school social worker. 


Developing Useful Citizens 


The school of today aims to aid in the 
growth of children in order to produce 
happy, useful citizens who are capable of 
using their abilities to the utmost. In the 
cases of Dickie and Francine it can be 
seen that the development of the two 
children was aided by the work of the 
school social worker with the parents. 
The parents, in discussing their situations, 
were guided by the social worker in dis- 
covering ways they could help their own 
children so that they might adjust better 
to the school and its purpose. In seeing 
Francine and Dickie as they are now, the 
time factor may be overlooked. But 
change is usually a gradual process. It is 
often necessary to have a series of regular, 
planned, individual interviews with a 
child and with his parents over a period of 
months in order to effect a personal social 
adjustment. For this the classroom 
teacher has neither the time nor the train- 
ing. 

The social worker is trained in relating 


‘problem behavior to its causes and in 


helping bring about changes so that the 
troublesome behavior is no longer neces- 
sary or is less annoying because it is un- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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VISITING TEACHERS AND ATTENDANCE 


BY 


ETHEL E. GALLOWAY 


CLINICAL SOCIAL WORKER, GUIDANCE BUREAU, SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS, 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


N THE San Diego City Schools for 

over twenty years children with prob- 
lems of persistent non-attendance have 
been referred to visiting teachers*. Non- 
attendance, as other behavior or person- 
ality deviations, is considered a symptom 
of the child’s need for understanding and 
help—help which can be adequately given 
only by a worker who is trained to dis- 
cover the meaning of truancy to the child 
and to plan and carry through whatever 
treatment is indicated. This treatment 
may include interpretation of the child’s 
needs and modification of his program in 
the school, the use of community re- 
sources in his behalf, and interviews with 
the child and his parents. 

School nurses in San Diego have an im- 
portant part in helping to keep children in 
school. Nurses check on all three-day 
absentees, thus finding those who are 
legitimately absent through illness as well 
as some who succumb to the pleasure of 
a sunny afternoon at the beach or the 
excitement of a movie during school 
hours. The nurse offers the child help 
with health problems, and also may refer 
to appropriate agencies families who need 
aid in supplying food and clothing so that 
When 
the nurse encounters cases of persistent 
truancy or non-attendance she refers 
them to the visiting teacher. 


* Visiting Teacher is the title still used for 
school social the San Diego City 
Schools. 


their children may attend school. 


workers in 
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Do many children referred for non- 
attendance show other symptoms? Non- 
attendance may be the immediate prob- 
lem and the one most easily recognized 
by the school, but study of the child 
often reveals more serious difficulties 
which interfere with his use of what the 
school offers. Visiting teachers find that 
many children referred for non-attend- 
ance in high school have shown earlier 
symptoms. 


Failure in School 


One of the common causes of truancy 
is found in the child’s failure in school— 
the fact that the program provided is not 
suited to his needs. From their experi- 
ence in working with children who have 
been absent for this reason visiting teach- 
ers have been able to point out to admin- 
istrators the need for more special and 
adjustment rooms—special rooms for 
those children with 1.Q.’s of less than 75 
who in regular classrooms feel constant 
discouragement and frustration; adjust- 
ment rooms for children with normal 
intelligence but with emotional problems 
which prevent them from doing well 
without specialized help in a small group. 

With the organization of special and 
adjustment rooms in all junior and senior 
high schools as well as in most elementary 
schools many attendance problems have 
disappeared. Visiting teachers continue 
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as active members of curriculum com- 
mittees, bringing to these groups the 
needs of children as they appear in the 
casework relationships. 

For several years the visiting teacher 
staff has included two or three prospective 
vice-principals—men and women who 
after a year or two in the Guidance 
Bureau go into secondary schools as ad- 
ministrators. Such experience helps to 
give these administrators a broader under- 
standing of behavior, as well as to famil- 
iarize them with community agencies and 
their functions. 

As non-attendance is one of the most 
common and difficult problems in the sec- 
ordary schools, it seems important for 
would-be vice-principals to learn, through 
work with truants, the many possible 
causes that underlie this behavior, and the 
fact that treatment must be planned ac- 
cording to the causes found. 


The Pupil Adjustment Council 


Transfer to a new school environment 
is sometimes helpful to a truant child. 
To discuss plans and decide upon the best 
possible placement for such children a 
Pupil Adjustment Council composed of 
administrators, counsellors, and visiting 
teachers was formed. This group through 
careful consideration of various possibili- 
ties has often been able to make the most 
When the child is 
transferred to a new school the visiting 
teacher at that school works with him. 

Snyder Continuation High School, 
formerly a part-time school for employed 
young people, has become increasingly an 
adjustment school where great flexibility 
in programming is possible. 

The Guidance Bureau Clinic offers 


favorable placement. 


psychiatric help for non-attendants who 
need and are able to use this service. 
Factors external to the child may cause 
him to remain away from school. Such 
factors include a discouragingly difficult 
school program or one which is so easy 
that it offers no challenge. In the home 
lack of food, clothing, or sufficient rest 
may prevent school attendance. Chil- 
dren with these problems generally re- 
spond to the help given by the visiting 
teacher or nurse. It is those children 
with inner conflicts, fears, worries, and 
anxieties which drive them to stay away 
from school who are referred to the psy- 
chiatrist. Continuing their pattern of 
running away, some of these children run 
away from clinic treatment. They do 


not keep appointments. Some with 


school phobia show such deep problems 
arising in unsatisfactory early parental 
relationships that treatment is long and 


difficult. 
The “Informal Hearing” 


For the small percentage of truancy 
cases in which the visiting teacher feels 
that the planned use of authority may be 
helpful an informal hearing is held. 
This is a conference to which parents are 
summoned by registered letter. It is held 
in the office of the Chief Probation Officer 
with the truant, his parents, administra- 
tors, and the visiting teacher present. 
No juvenile court record of this hearing 
is kept. However, if the child continues 
to be truant, his case may be referred to 
the Probation Office without filing of fur- 
ther complaint. Where parents’ disre- 
gard for school attendance is reflected by 
the child in his truancy, the informal 
hearing is often effective. Only 40 per- 
cent of those brought to informal hear- 
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ing are later referred to the Probation 
Office. 

Visiting teachers cooperate closely with 
the California Youth Authority, receiv- 
ing from the Authority reports of the 
children who have been in state correc- 
tional institutions and are returning to 
the San Diego schools. This makes pos- 
sible the most favorable school placement 


for the child. 


Attendance Duties 


Several questions arise in regard to at- 
tendance as a part of the visiting teacher’s 
work. Does the inclusion of attendance 
in the casework service force the visiting 


teacher to spend an undue proportion of 
time checking attendance of the casual 
truant? San Diego visiting teachers find 
that elementary school attendance is an 
almost negligible part of case load. In 
secondary schools it is felt that nurses and 
administrators have developed discrimina- 
tion in the referral of attendance prob- 
lems. However, the number of referrals 
differs with the school, the neighborhood, 
attitudes of administrators toward at- 
tendance, skill of the individual visiting 
teacher in interpreting the job, and many 
other factors. Percentage of cases re- 
ferred for non-attendance varies among 
visiting teachers in secondary schools 
from five to forty per cent. 

Does the authoritative role of the at- 
tendance worker interfere with positive 
relationships? Visiting teachers feel that 
this assumption of authority creates some 
problems, but that the advantage of 


handling attendance as a part of other 
casework outweighs the disadvantage. 

Most of the children with whom a 
visiting teacher works do not come volun- 
tarily for help. This is also true of the 
cases of child welfare workers, probation 
officers, and others who work with chil- 
dren who have problems; their clients are 
seldom so from choice. Still casework is 
basic in treatment of these children. 

Is the visiting teacher as attendance 
worker able to use the authoritative role 
constructively? For the youngster who 
has some resistance to this person who 
represents authority, confidence is some- 
times built by the visiting teacher’s non- 
judgmental attitude, helping the child 
face the reality of his situation but giving 
him, at the same time, the feeling that 
here is someone who is not against him 
but is looking at his problem with him. 

In some cases the visiting teacher, with 
all the resources she is able to call upon, 
is not able to overcome the child’s hos- 
tility or lack of confidence in grown-ups. 
This feeling has usually developed as a 
result of the child’s experience with re- 
jecting or neglectful parents and is: so 
fundamental to his personality structure 
that it is difficult to change unless psy- 
chiatric treatment is effective. 

For the child who still has some con- 
fidence in adults and as a result can de- 
velop a positive and satisfying relat’on- 
ship with a visiting teacher much may 
be done to help, not only to make school 
a constructive experience for the child 
but to prepare him for the future. 
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TEAM WORK IN SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK 


BY 


PEARLE E. ANDERSON AND AGNES T. SOMMER 


VISITING TEACHERS, MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


NEW philosophy in education has 
developed during the past twenty 
years which has resulted in certain in- 
novations in educational concepts and 
practices: 
1. Education for 
youth. 
Schools must teach children, not 
subjects. 


ALL American 


The “whole” child is important— 
his home and school environment; 
his physical, social, and emotional 
needs as well as his intellectual abil- 
ities and achievements. 

In the wake of this broader recognition 
of the school’s responsibility for develop- 
ment of the individual student has come 
a guidance program carried on by the 
school personnel. Minneapolis has gone 
far in its guidance work. In each sec- 
ondary school there is a “team” to help 
the teacher carry out a guidance plan. It 
is composed of the principal, assistant 
principal (in the senior high schools) , the 
counselor or dean, the nurse, and the visit- 
ing teacher (school social worker). 

A group’s ability to work together 
most definitely depends directly on the 
type of relationship existing between 
them. One must have respect for the 
professional standards of others. 

The visiting teacher needs first to ana- 
lyze where she frts into the total picture. 
To decide this she must assess her own job 


in relation to that of other school person- 
nel with whom she will be working. 
Knowing her own job is not enough, how- 
ever; she also needs to understand rather 
well what specific contribution is made by 
each of her co-workers, be it the nurse, 
counselor, dean, principal, or some other 
member of the school staff. This has 
several advantages: 

1. It creates an awareness of the avail- 
able resources within the school it- 
self. 

It saves time through more judici- 
ous and intelligent referrals. 

It develops an appreciation of the 
limits within which other school 
personnel must work. 

In the departmental system of our high 
schools the homeroom teacher is of course 
the most important staff member in any 
guidance work, for he sees the students 
daily and knows them well. His is the 
responsibility for recognizing the needs of 
the individuals in his room and of seeking 
help for those who require it. He is the 
staff member who begins the screening 
process which must operate if the stu- 
dent’s needs are to be satisfied. 


Team Work 


In general people today have become 
quite aware of the exceedingly close re- 
lationship that exists between physical 
and emotional health. Most of them still 
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feel much less reluctant about getting 


help for a physical ailment than for an 
emotional one. For that the 
school nurse is the person who often gets 
the original referral and has to evaluate 
what the real factors in the case are. 


reason 


For 
example, a rather conscientious, reserved 
student comes to the nurse daily with a 
complaint of nausea. The nurse quickly 
senses that this is not actually a physical 
problem and calls in the visiting teacher, 
who learns that the student feels utterly 
confused and defeated by the subject of 
mathematics and is seeking escape by de- 
veloping symptoms of nausea at the be- 
ginning of that class each day. A refer- 
ral to the counselor may result in a 
program adjustment or in arrangements 
with the teacher for extra help, and al- 
most immediately eliminate the physical 
symptom although the basic cause has not 
been resolved. Seldom is a situation so 
simpie, but this serves to illustrate how 
the original referral is merely the point 
of “take-off” for the team work to be- 
gin. 

It is important that the visiting teacher, 
as well as every other member of the school 
team, recognizes the limits of his own 
job. Failure to do this causes not only 
a waste of time and energy and an an- 
noyance to the person seeking help, but 
also a postponement of securing the actual 
help needed. This may create other prob- 
lems for the student: He may add 
truancy or behavior difficulties to his 
academic failure. Recognition of these 
dangers may mean turning a case over to 
some other team member. More often 
it necessitates that each staff member 
work with the others but handle just 
that part of the problem for which he is 
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especially trained. Who will carry the 
major responsibility depends on the case; 
however, it should be jointly agreed ypon 
by all the personnel concerned. Some- 
times the visiting teacher assumes only 
a minor role in effecting the pupil’s ad- 
justment through her activity in making 
referral to an agency or to the child study 
department. 


Sharing Information 


A second important phase of working 
together is concerned with the sharing of 
information with other staff members. 
There are several reasons why information 
about a student should be shared. Knowl- 
edge about the pupil and his home will 
give those who have contact with him 
better insight into his maladjustment. 
Not to share with other school personnel 
what one knows or does may bring about 
a situation in which several staff members 
telephone a home on the same day. This 
happened in one of our senior high schools. 
A boy on the football team was injured. 
In one day the home was called by the 
coach, the principal, the homeroom 
teacher, the attendance clerk, and a class- 
room teacher who was especially inter- 
ested in him. Such poor team play dup- 
licates effort and is not helpful. 

The mechanics of sharing information 
can be worked out in each individual 
school, but certain considerations should 
be emphasized. We need to look at the 
information we have from the standpoint 
of how it will assist other staff members 
to do a more effective job in the guidance 
of students; how it will promote better 
public relations; how it will help each of 
us know what the other person is doing. 

Information should be selected from 
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the standpoint of positive approach to 
guidance of students and not be con- 
cerned only with negative factors. Since 
each staff person has a very full schedule, 
there must be a realistic limit of time. 
Therefore, information shared must be 
relevant. No one has time enough to 
tell all he knows, nor has the other per- 
son time enough to listen to all there is 
to know. 


A Question of Human Rights 


Another factor which should be con- 
sidered in the sharing of information has 
to do with the question of human rights. 
A staff member who has been given cer- 
tain facts about a student in confidence, 
either by the student himself, his family, 
or by an agency, is obliged to regard that 
information as confidential. Always, too, 
one must ask himself these questions: 
What information do we need? Why do 
we want it? Why is it important to us? 
Only if it will help us do a better job is 
it essential to us. 

Conferences provide an excellent means 
of sharing information. The visiting 
teacher finds them useful also (1) as 
diagnostic aids; (2) as an effective way of 
making future plans; (3) for reviewing 
a case; (4) as a method for informing 
other personnel regarding special situa- 
tions; and (5) for analytical purposes. 

Probably an effective way of clarifying 
how the visiting teacher functions in her 
relationship with other school personnel 
is to give an illustration. 

Allen, a new ninth grade student, was 
referred to the counselor by the home- 
room teacher on the fourth day of the 
new term. Allen was confused and kept 
repeating that he was. He couldn’t find 
his locker or his classrooms, he couldn’t 


work his lock even when he reached his 
locker, and he stared vacantly when 
spoken to, finding it difficult to answer. 
The homeroom teacher knew that the 
counselor would know the boy’s back- 
ground. The counselor, on checking his 
registration, learned that he had come 
from another school. His maladjust- 
ment indicated to her a physical basis, and 
so she referred him to the nurse. The 
nurse interviewed him and felt that 
Allen’s problem was emotional, so she 
consulted the visiting teacher, who made 
a contact with the former school’s social 
worker. From her was learned a great 
deal about Allen, his home, and his pre- 
vious school adjustment. The visiting 
teacher reported this information to the 
homeroom teacher, principal, counselor, 
and nurse, in conference. It was decided 
to offer the services of the school psychi- 
atrist to the parents. The visiting teacher 
made a home contact and enlisted the par- 
ents’ participation in psychiatric study. 
On the third day after the original refer- 
ral by the homeroom teacher, Allen and 
his parents had interviews with the school 
psychiatrist, and additional appointments 
were made for psychological study. The 
following week a conference was held at 
the school in order that the results from 
the Child Study Department might be 
shared with the staff. Participating were 
the psychiatrist, psychologist, and social 
worker from the Child Study Depart- 
ment; and all the school personnel who 
might have contact with the boy during 
the school day: principal, homeroom 
teacher, counselor, nurse, visiting teacher, 


lunchroom manager, lunchroom faculty 
adviser, chief clerk, auditorium faculty 


(Continued on page 32) 
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RINCIPAL—LIAISON BETWEEN FACULTY 
AND SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 


MARY L. MOLYNEAUX, 


PRINCIPAL, H. C. FRICK SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


HAT does the service of the school 

social worker mean to the prin- 
cipal and faculty of a school? Is it an 
opportunity to pass on the check-up and 
punishment chores of the multitude of 
the overworked? 
attractive! 


Then truly it sounds 
There is not one among us 
who does not brighten at the prospect of 
unloading our burdens upon the shoulders 
Is it a kind of 
deputized authority that can maneuver 
the chronic offender gracefully into the 
hands of the law? Not bad! That eases 
our collective consciences about putting 
some folks where we think they belong. 
Is it just another way for those social 
workers to make inroads into the schools? 
Then let’s buck them at every move! 

Or is it a service to child, parent, or 
teacher in seeking solutions to problems 
that become apparent in the child’s school 
experience? No matter what or where 
the origin of these problems, if they affect 
the child’s adjustment within the school, 
then the school social worker can be 
called upon to help. Sounds different 
from the others, doesn’t it? Maybe it’s 
just what we've been waiting for after 
all. 

Upon the understanding of the service 
rests the key to its initial success; and the 
key person in the establishment of a suc- 
cessful program within the school is the 


of the unsuspecting. 
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principal. With him lies the responsibil- 
ity for giving strong backing to its initia- 
tion, and for establishing the routines 
necessary for its functioning. He must 
assume the administrative role that will 
make it meaningful; and must act as the 
liaison person between the faculty and the 
social worker. Quite a job! 


big dividends. 


But it pays 


Initiating the Service 


From the outset the principal must 
make it clear that he favors the school so- 
cial work program, and that it is the com- 
bined responsibility of all to make it func- 
tion. Inasmuch as the origin of referrals 
lies in the hands of the classroom teachers, 
it is obvious that upon their under- 
standing will depend the situations to 
be referred. The initial presentation of 
the service should be made dt a faculty 
meeting by someone qualified to interpret 
it adequately. The principal should state 
preliminary routines for putting the pro- 
gram into motion. This will set the ball 
rolling, but it will not continue indefi- 
nitely on its own momentum. 


Establishing Routines 


Lasting satisfactory functioning of the 
service involves many factors that are 
the responsibility of the principal. 

The school social worker must have 
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permanent working quarters within the 
school. He becomes identified with these 
quarters in the minds of parents, teachers, 
and children. He becomes a member of 
the faculty. He belongs. Such an office 
should be equipped with a desk, type- 
writer, locked steel file cabinet, and a tele- 
phone. It should be easily accessible to 
parents who come to the school for con- 
ferences. Privacy is a must, and intru- 


during should be 


avoided. 


sions conferences 

The school social worker frequently is 
called upon to interpret the policies of 
the school to the parent and to the child. 
To do this satisfactorily he must be ori- 
ented to both school and community 
background. Early conferences with the 
principal should make clear the over-all 
program of the school: its philosophy, 
organization, routines, and public rela- 
tions policies. Copies of past interpreta- 
tive bulletins to teachers should be made 
available to him for study. The more 
quickly he can speak as one who is in- 
formed the more quickly will his service 
be effective. A knowledge of community 
background is essential. This person is 
in a strategic position in the school com- 
munity, and will do much to build up or 
break down public relations. 

Early in the development of the pro- 
gram the need for revision and clarifica- 
tion of routines of the service will become 
apparent. Such seemingly minor details 
as accuracy of information on referral 
cards may become the irritating nuisance 
factor that defeats the effectiveness of the 
service. A committee made up of faculty 
members, clerk, worker, and principal 


should agree upon certain procedures and 
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should provide a bulletin of reference for 
the use of all. 

A cooperative working plan between 
the principal and worker aids in the im- 
plementation of the program. Regular 
weekly conferences between these two 
should be planned. Such conferences 
should include a progress report by the 
worker as well as any new phases of prob- 
lems that have arisen. A joint decision 
on next steps to be taken may be neces- 
sary. It is important that both are in 
agreement on such major steps so that 
once a plan is agreed upon it may proceed 
immediately and positively. 


Continuing Administrative Authority 


The school social worker is a staff per- 
son and as such does not assume admin- 
istrative authority. Such authority rests 
with the principal and is not relinquished 
when the child is referred to the worker. 
If Johnnie is a severe discipline problem 
or if George is an habitual truant, it is 
the principal’s responsibility to make it 
clear to both that the school can not ac- 
cept such actions. It is the worker’s re- 
sponsibility to seek the underlying causes 


and to attempt to remove them or to help 
the boys overcome them. Rehabilitation 
is a cooperative job that requires active 
participation on the part of child, worker, 
teacher, and principal. 


Acting in a Liaison Capacity 


The principal acts as the liaison person 
between the school social worker and 
other school personnel. Problems may 
arise that can not be resolved easily by 
direct contact. For example, a teacher 


is not following the prescribed procedure 
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The result is 
causing error and delay on the part of 
the worker, but he does not feel in a posi- 
tion to discuss it with the teacher. Such 
a matter brought to the attention of the 
principal can be taken up by him with 
the teacher. Perhaps a teacher feels that 
the worker is identifying himself so 
closely with the problems of the child 
that he is losing the teacher’s viewpoint 
entirely. This, perhaps, can be dealt with 
more adequately in a conference at which 
the principal is present and the entire 

situation reviewed. 

The number of referrals a worker 
handles is another major factor in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of his services. 
Here the principal (or in the secondary 
school a delegated person) acts as the 
clearing house. 


for making referrals. 


Routine absences that 


can be handled by a little effort on the 
part of the teacher or the principal should 


not be referred. Neither should legiti- 
mate referrals be so numerous and press- 
ing that the worker must resort to butter- 
fly tactics to keep all appeased. 

On occasion it may be necessary to call 
together the teachers concerned so that 
certain information affecting a child may 
be presented. Frequently it is desirable to 
decide upon a group procedure. Such 
conferences should be planned carefully 
and to the point. Although the principal 
need not act as chairman, he will usually 
wish to be present. 

Confidence in school social work serv- 
ice can not be established without the co- 
operation of all personnel and the con- 
stant guidance of the principal. The ef- 
fects of a sincere well-organized program 
are cumulative through the years. The 
ultimate result is that the service becomes 
as vital to the school as does good teach- 
ing. 
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SHE TRUSTS ME! 


MIRIAM SPRENG 


VISITING TEACHER, GUIDANCE BUREAU, SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


66 ALLY Lou has stolen again. I don’t 

know what to do. Nothing is safe 
in my room.” Miss Watters, a third 
grade teacher, was speaking to Mrs. 
Brown, the school social worker. “If she 
needed the things she takes—If she didn’t 
have more than any little girl should, I 
could understand better—I could do 
something. . . .” 

“No doubt she does need something,” 
said Mrs. Brown, “but just what, I am 
not sure—not yet. Tell me more about 
her. Does she have friends?” 

“Well, not many, and not for long. 
She is very bossy in a group. She always 
must be the center of the stage; she flies 
into a rage if she can’t have her own 
way.” 

Mrs. Brown began to see a spoiled little 
girl who ruled her home with an iron 
hand, who got everything she wanted in 


one way or another. Visits to the home 
confirmed this. They also showed that 
Sally Lou’s parents were not rich. They 
denied themselves to give her what she 
wanted. The mother wept because she 
could not give the child a fifteen dollar 
doll she had seen and wanted. Everything 
was done for Sally Lou. She was given 
no responsibility in the home, so took 
none. The mother selected her clothes 
each morning and practically dressed her. 
She expected nothing but good behavior 
and devotion in return. 
Sally Lou was naughty. 

At school Sally Lou did the bossing and 
reached out for something—something to 
supply the intangible lack she felt in her 
emotional life. 

Mrs. Brown went back to Miss Watters. 
“Sally Lou is the little girl at home. She 
has everything done for her. She rebels, 


She wept when 
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when treated as an infant, by temper 
tantrums.” 

“T see,” Miss Watters, “if I can treat 
her a little more grown-up. . . .” 

“Yes, give her some little responsibil- 
ities, perhaps—make her feel important.” 
Ways of helping Sally Lou grow up and 
and take responsibility were planned. 
Sally Lou was made flower monitor. She 
loved coming to the room before the 
others and helping the teacher. Miss 
Watters also used Sally Lou in dramatics. 
Her love of being the center of the stage 
was an asset here. Moreover, it was given 
The chil- 
dren began to appreciate Sally Lou as a 
part of their activities. In the Christmas 
play she did herself and the class proud. 

Sally Lou’s mother, eager to do the 
right thing, appreciated Mrs. Brown’s 
guidance in helping the child with her 
problem. She began to treat Sally Lou as 
more grown-up and trained her to do 
things in the home and to take respon- 
sibility there. Everybody felt better. 
Sally Lou was improving right along. . . . 

Then one day some of the cafeteria 
money which the teacher kept for the 
children disappeared. Miss Watters 


an outlet, a constructive one. 


found that Sally Lou was again guilty. 


She knew Sally Lou had been improving. 
She dared not let this slip-back discourage 
her. When she saw Mrs. Brown, she 
said, “You know, I wonder if Sally Lou 
could be made responsible for the money 
in the room, if that would help. Do you 
think it might be too great a respon- 
sibility?” Mrs. Brown agreed that it was 
worth trying, so Sally Lou becaine money 
monitor. 

A more serious child you never saw, 
taking the children’s money, marking 
down the amount, keeping it until noon, 
then giving it out again—20 cents to 
Charles, 5 cents to Ruth, 10 cents to 
Mary, etc. No mistakes were made. No 
money disappeared. Sally Lou, trusted, 
measured up to that trust. 

The mother later told Mrs. Brown, 
“Sally Lou was much impressed. She 
came rushing home and said, ‘Mother! 
Mother! Miss Watters trusts me!’” 


* + 


Postscript: Sally Lou is now in the seventh 
grade—a lovely child who takes her place 
naturally in the group. She has friends 
and is honest. Her mother continues to 
give her responsibility and to trust her. 
Sally Lou is on the way to normal, happy 
living—adulthood. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


Teachers and Social Workers 
(Continued from page 16) 


the course. This year, at the request of a 
local medical school, one of the medical 
students is auditing the meetings. Two 
teachers have written articles on the 
workshop for their own teacher publica- 
tions. Some alumni of the course have 
joined local regional councils of the Wel- 
fare Council and become active in com- 
munity programs. 

In short, many of the teachers and the 
social workers who have participated in 
these workshops believe that there has 
been real value in getting to know each 
other informally, in learning about each 
other’s jobs and problems, in analyzing 
specific ways in which our respective 
skills may be used to help children, and 
in working more closely together toward 
our common objectives. 


Social Worker and the Parents 
(Continued from page 19) 


‘derstood. Her services supplement those 
of the classroom teacher who recognizes 


children in need of such help. Like any 


remedial help, social case work may seem 


slow and it may seem costly if viewed 


only in terms of children directly served. 
Its true value, however, is not only in 
what may be considered an isolated service 
to an individual child, but is also to be 
found in the freeing of the teacher’s time 
for teaching and in the improvement of 
class morale. This is directly due to the 
better adjustment and understanding of 
the individual child who deviates too 
much from the group. The work of the 
school social worker with the parents thus 
helps the school achieve its purpose of 
service to all children. 


Team Work 
(Continued from page 25) 


adviser, and all his classroom teachers. 
Of course, such speedy action is not often 
possible. It was in this case because the 
referral occurred the first week of school 
before the schedule became too crowded. 

There is no way to measure the results 
of the harmonious working together of 
school personnel since there are no ab- 
solute criteria for judgment when the 
goal is the shaping of human lives. How- 
ever, if only a small proportion of stu- 
dents have been helped to become better 
citizens and to lead richer, happier lives, 
our united efforts have been worthwhile. 
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